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INTRODUCTION 

This study explores the prevalence of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students in 
Iowa. Post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students are “people who already have baccalaureate 
degrees or higher and enroll in two-year colleges” (Barbara Townsend, 2000a, p. 302). 1 
Although Anthony Kuznik, E. James Maxey, and Duane Anderson (1974) looked at reverse 
transfer students in the 1969-1970 school year in Iowa’s community colleges, post-baccalaureate 
reverse transfer students were not included in their study, and to date, have not been examined in 
Iowa. To address this lack of information about a population that has recently received attention 
in other states (e.g., Colorado [McHugh, 2003; Smith, 2008]; Florida [Becker, 2000; Windham 
and Perkins, 2000]; Illinois [Reusch, 2000]; Mississippi [Brand, 2005] and North Carolina 
[Quinley and Quinley, 1999], this descriptive, exploratory study investigates the number of 
students who hold a bachelor’s degree or higher attending Iowa’s fifteen community colleges. 
This study examines demographic characteristics including age, gender, race, and highest degree 
held along with one academic characteristic — the most popular career clusters pursued by this 
group of students in the 2006, 2007, and 2008 fiscal years. Only post-baccalaureate reverse 
transfer students enrolled in credit courses were included in the study. 

The American Association of Community College’s (AACC) most recent estimate of 
two-year students who hold a bachelor’s degree or higher is 8% (Lum 2007), which is a decrease 
from their 1997 estimate of 10 to 20% (Gose, 1997). While the present study found much lower 
numbers of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer (PBRT) students in Iowa, 1.4 to 1.9% between 
fiscal years 2006 and 2008, Iowa’s numbers are similar to the High School and Beyond study’s 
finding of 1.8% PBRT students. Moreover, Iowa’s lower numbers may reflect the fact that Iowa 

1 The terms “two-year colleges” and “community colleges” are used interchangeably in this paper. 
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is a less densely populated state with one of the highest percentages of elderly people in the 
country as the U.S. Census Bureau (2009e) estimated Iowa as the 30th most populated state in 
the U.S. with 2.5% of its population age 85 or older. Despite the lower numbers of post- 
baccalaureate reverse transfer student in Iowa compared to the AACC’s estimates, the post- 
baccalaureate reverse transfer student population should be studied because they pose unique 
benefits and challenges to institutions accustomed to enrolling first-time students. First, I review 
the literature on this group of students to determine what is known about them and to ascertain 
models for studying the post-baccalaureate reverse transfer student population in Iowa.“ In the 
second part of this paper, I provide demographic characteristics of Iowa's PBRT student 
population. I conclude with recommendations for further research. 



2 Categorical names cited (i.e., categories of reverse transfer students and the reasons why post-baccalaureate 
reverse transfer students return to school) are verbatim from the research reviewed for this study. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

According to Barbara Townsend (1999), researchers first shifted their attention in the 
1990s from undergraduate reverser transfer (URT) students to post-baccalaureate reverse transfer 
(PBRT) students. In 1976, Robert Rue observed that PBRT students were an under- investigated 
group of students in U.S. postsecondary education. This continues to be the case today with only 
six doctoral dissertations (Becker, 2000; Brand, 2005; McHugh, 2003; Reusch, 2000; Smith, 
2008; Weaver, 1999) completed and eight research articles (Barnes and Robinson, 1999; 
Hagedorn and Castro, 1999; Townsend, 2000a; Townsend, 2003; Townsend and Lambert, 1999; 
Quinley and Quinley, 1999; Windham and Perkins, 2000; Winter and Harris, 1999; Winter, 
Harris, and Ziegler, 2001) published about PBRT students in the last decade. The majority of the 
research articles was published ten years ago, and most were studies of a single or small set of 
institutions similar to where the researchers completed their dissertations. Only one study, by 
Barbara Townsend and Rivkah Lambert (1999), brought together data about PBRT students from 
two different states, Maryland and Tennessee, and only three studies surveyed a state’s entire 
community college system to determine the number of PBRT students in Kentucky (Winter, 
Harris, and Ziegler, 2001; Winter and Harris; 1999), in Florida (Windham and Perkins, 2000) 
and in Missouri (Bames and Robinson, 1999). The other articles published in the last decade are 
reviews of prior studies and news articles about the phenomenon of post-baccalaureate reverse 
transfer (see Appendix, Table 1). All of the publications about PBRT students since 1976 
provide information about post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students in 20 out of the 50 states 
including Arizona (Rooth, 1982); California (Chan and McIntyre, 1994; Berg, 1984; California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, 2006; Catanzaro, 1999; Hagedorn and Castro, 1999; 



Mitchell, 1984; Renkiewicz, Hirsch, and Drummond, 1982; Steenhoek, 1984); Colorado 
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(Anderson, 1982; McHugh, 2003; Smith, 2008); Connecticut (Rue, 1976); Florida (Becker; 

2000; Windham and Perkins, 2000); Kentucky (Hogan, 1986; Winter and Harris, 1999; Winter, 
Harris, and Ziegler, 2001); Illinois (Bers, 1992; Kajstura and Keim, 1992; Reusch, 2000); 
Maryland (Lambert, 1993; Townsend and Lambert, 1999); Massachusetts (Delaney, 1995); 
Minnesota (Halvorson, 1997); Mississippi (Brand, 2005); Missouri (Barnes and Robinson, 

1999); North Carolina (Bethune, 1977; Boyd, 1983; Quinley and Quinley, 1998; Quinley and 
Quinley, 1999); 3 Oklahoma (Pope, Tuner, Barker, 2001) Oregon (Rue, 1976); South Carolina 
(Weaver, 1999); Tennessee (Townsend and Lambert, 1999); Texas (Jackson, 1990); and Virginia 
(Klepper, 1990; Ross, 1982). Townsend (2003) conducted another study about post- 
baccalaureate reverse transfer students at a two-year institute in the Midsouth, but did not specify 
the state. Altogether, 60% of the states do not have information about their post-baccalaureate 
reverse transfer student population. 

Number of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 
National estimates for the number of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer (PBRT) students 
are difficult to calculate. The most recent national figures on the prevalence of PBRT students 
were reported by Lydia Lum in 2007 and Kent Phillippe and Michael Valiga in 2000 on behalf 
of the American Association of Community Colleges (AACC). Lum cited a 2007 AACC report 
that 8% of two-year students hold a bachelor’s degree. More specifically, Phillippe and Valiga 
(2000) discovered that 8% of community college students aged 26 to 39, 15% aged 40 to 59, and 
36% aged 60 or older holding a bachelor’s degree or higher were enrolled in credit courses. 
Phillippe and Valiga further explained that 8% of part-time students and 2.5% of full-time 
students held a bachelor’s degree or higher. This data, however, was current as of fall 1999, 



3 Quinley and Quinley (1998) and Quinley and Quinley (1999) are based on the same study. 
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making the most recent calculation of PBRT students’ ages and enrollment patterns at two-year 
colleges 10 years old. 

The only database known by this author to capture information about PBRT students is 
the High School and Beyond (HS&B) study. From this study, Cliff Adelman reported in 1998 
that only “1.8% of students in the [High School and Beyond/Sophomore cohort (1980-1993)] 
database had earned eighteen or more credit hours at a community college after first receiving a 
baccalaureate degree” (as cited in Townsend and Dever, 1999, p.7). This statistic, however, may 
not represent all PBRT students because the HS&B database only follows students to age 29/30; 
the most recent literature states the average age of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students to 
be 35 (McHugh, 2003), 4 37 (Winter, Harris, and Ziegler, 2001), 43 (Becker, 2000), and 38.5 
(Reusch, 2000). Before Phillippe and Valiga conducted their national study on behalf of the 
AACC, in 1997 the AACC estimated that 10 to 20% of students at community colleges had at 
least a bachelor’s degree (Gose, 1997, A34). One possible explanation for the difference 
between Adelman’s 1998 report of 1.8% and the AACC’s 1997 estimation of 10 to 20% is that 
the High School and Beyond database tracked students between 1980-1993 and therefore is not 
as recent as the AACC’s 1997 estimation. Another possible interpretation is that since the 
AACC’s 1997 estimation is not based on “hard data,” the 10 to 20% guess is simply inaccurate 
(Gose, A34). On the other hand, using the AACC’s 2007 estimation of 8% as a valid indicator 
may be a good starting point since it is the most recent figure (Lum, 2007). In contrast, the 
information about PBRT student enrollment in noncredit classes is more consistent. The AACC 
(2006) discovered that 25% of noncredit students were post-baccalaureate reverse transfer 
students from 2004 to 2006 and Phillippe and Valiga (2000) found that as of fall 1999 28% were. 

4 McHugh’s (2003) study only looked at PBRT students enrolled in nursing and two allied health programs, not the 
whole population of PBRT students. 
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A number of recent studies have ascertained the number of post-baccalaureate reverse 
transfer students in a small set of two-year colleges in a given state and state- wide. For instance, 
Becker (2000) found 0.9 and 0.2% of students were PBRT students at two Florida community 
colleges. A larger scale study conducted by Dianna Reusch (2000) surveyed six community 
colleges in Illinois and discovered only 2.1% of students enrolled held a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree while an earlier study in the same state by Alex Kajstura and Marybelle Keim (1992) 
determined that, “29% of all reverse transfer students were college or university graduates” (p. 
40). Kajstura and Keim’s (1992) was large scale as well; they surveyed 10 Illinois community 
colleges. Between the years of 1982 and 1991, John Quinley and Melissa Quinley (1998) 
learned that North Carolina PBRT students represented a total credit enrollment from 5 to 13%. 
The range of the number of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students likely varies due to 
grouping both credit and noncredit PBRT student enrollments and geographic location. 

Burton Clark first recognized the reverse transfer student phenomenon in 1960, but the 
first article specifically about post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students was not published until 
1976. In this article, Robert Rue, a community college president and instructor, distinguished 
between students attending community colleges to change careers and those attending for 
personal enrichment. Michael Heinze and Jack Daniels published an article about reverse 
transfer students in 1970 but the authors did not differentiate between undergraduate reverse 
transfer students and post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students. A 1983 article by Edward 
Hudak did not distinguish the two specific groups of reverse transfer either (as cited in Barbara 



Townsend, 2000a). 
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Definitions and Categories of Reverse Transfer Students 
The phrase “reverse transfer students” encompasses both undergraduate reverse transfer 
(URT) students and post-baccalaureate reverse transfer (PBRT) students. Townsend defined 
PBRT students as “those students who matriculated at four- year colleges and then transferred to 
two-year colleges” (2000a, p. 301). While, as previously stated, PBRT students are students who 
hold a baccalaureate degree or higher and attend a community college, URT students are 
students who “begin their education at a four- year school and then transfer to a two-year school” 
(Townsend & Dever, 1999, p. 6). 

James Catanzaro (1999) discerned two types of undergraduate reverse transfer students: 
Special Purpose undergraduate reverse transfer students and Technical Degree undergraduate 
reverse transfer students. Special Purpose URT students are four-year college students who are 
currently attending a four- year college while enrolling at a community college to complete 
college credit to transfer to their home institution. Although Linda Serra Hagedom and 
Consuelo Rey Castro (1999) also referred to these students as Summer Sessioners, Special 
Purpose undergraduate reverse transfer students can concurrently enroll at a community college 
anytime during the year. Technical Degree URT students are students who have earned college 
credit at a four- year institution and may already possess a baccalaureate or advanced degree but 
who transfer to a two-year institution to earn a technical degree or certificate. Catanzaro is the 
only researcher known to this author who groups baccalaureate-degree holders who attend 
community colleges for technical training into the undergraduate reverse transfer student 
category. Similar to the undergraduate reverse transfer student category, the literature addresses 



three types of PBRT students within the post-baccalaureate reverse transfer student category. 
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Catanzaro (1999) interviewed reverse transfer students and concluded that two sub- 
categories of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students exist: Enrichment post-baccalaureate 
reverse transfer students and Specific Skills post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students. 
Enrichment PBRT students are students who enroll in credit or noncredit classes at community 
colleges to satisfy personal enrichment endeavors. Catanzaro noted that Enrichment PBRT 
students “often come first for the continuing education program the college offers, but in time 
they migrate to credit courses because they want depth of knowledge and intellectual challenge” 
(p. 30). Specific Skills PBRT students, on the other hand, are those students who attend 
community colleges for specific skill updates needed in their field. Catanzaro’ s distinctions are 
useful and consistent with previous literature recognizing different types of PBRT students 
(Renkiewicz et al., 1982; Rue, 1976). 

Demographic and Academic Characteristics of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 
According to the latest literature with demographic characteristics of post-baccalaureate 
reverse transfer students (Becker, 2000; Brand, 2005; Reusch, 2000; Townsend, 2003; Windham 
and Perkins, 2000; and Winter, Harris, and Ziegler, 2001), the average age, racial/ethnic 
composition, and gender of this group of students are consistent throughout the literature. Paul 
Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler’s 2001 state-wide survey found the average age of 
PBRT students to be 37. Similarly, Reusch (2000) found the average age of this group of 
students to be 38.5. Deborah Becker’s 2000 finding was a little higher; she determined the 
average age of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students was 43. Although Samuel Brand 
(2005) did not state the average age of PBRTs in his research, he explained that 50% of post- 
baccalaureate reverse transfer students were between the ages 18-30, suggesting that perhaps 
younger bachelor’s degree holders are beginning to enroll in two-year colleges for career 
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training. Indeed, Scott Smith’s (2008) recent study of instructors’ experience teaching PBRT 
students revealed that some instructors perceived PBRT students as becoming younger. 

Like age, the racial/ethnic and gender composition of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer 
students is consistent in the literature. Below, Table 1 lists the results of the prior research about 
the racial/ethnic makeup of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students. 

Table 1 

Racial/Ethnic Composition of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 



Author 


Race/Ethnicity 


Caucasian 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Native 

American 


U and/or U 


Brand (2005) 


72% 


25% 








3% 


Townsend (2003) 


73% 


27% 










Winter et al. (2001) 


93.3% 


2.7% 




2.7% 


1.3% 




Becker (2000) 


92.4% 


2.2% 


2.2% 


1.1% 




2.2% 


Reusch (2000) 


84.1% 


4.8% 


2.4% 


7.2% 


1.4% 




Windham & Perkins 
(2000) 


75% 


Approx. 10% 


Approx. 10% 


Approx. 4% 



Note. Sources: Samuel Brand (2005); Barbara Townsend (2003); Paul Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001); Deborah Becker (2000); 
Dianna Reusch (2000); and Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) 

“U and/or U” stands for unknown and/or unreported. 

Table borders intentionally left. 



The research shows that Caucasian post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students predominantly 
enroll in two-year colleges with possibly more people of color engaged in post-baccalaureate 
education in two-year colleges in states with more people of color. For instance, in Brand’s 
(2000) study of a two-year college in Mississippi, 25% of the PBRT students were African 
American and 37.2% of Mississippi’s population is African American (U.S. Census Bureau, 
2009c). Likewise, in Patricia Windham and George Perkins’ (2000) study of the community 
colleges in Florida, approximately 20% of the PBRT students were African American and 
Hispanic; 36.9% of Florida’s population is comprised of both African American and Hispanic 
people (U.S. Census Bureau, 2009a). In terms of gender, the research almost always showed that 
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more female PBRT students than males enrolled in community colleges. Table 2, below, 
illustrates this finding. 

Table 2 



Gender of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 



Author 




Gender 






Female 




Male 


Brand (2005) 


83% 




17% 


Townsend (2003) 


56% 




44% 


Winter et al. (2001) 


60.4% 




39.6% 


Becker (2000) 


68.5% 




31.5% 


Reusch (2000) 


51.4% 




48.6% 



Note. Sources: Samuel Brand (2005); Barbara Townsend (2003); Paul Winter, Michael 
Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001); Deborah Becker (2000); and Dianna Reusch (2000) 

Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) did not specify percentages of female and male 
post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students but stated that females outnumbered males in all groups studied. 



Reusch’s (2000) study is the only instance where there are about just as many male PBRT 
students as female PBRT students. The most recent research indicates that females who already 
earned a baccalaureate or graduate degree are likelier than male PBRT students to attend 
community colleges. 

Some of the recent post-baccalaureate reverse transfer student literature inquired about 
PBRT students’ marital status and number of dependents. The findings listed in Table 3 on the 
next page reveal most post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students are married, followed by 



single PBRT students. 
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Table 3 



Marital Status of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 



Author 




Marital Status 






Married 


Single 


Divorced 


Brand (2005) 


56% 


36% 


8% 


Townsend (2003) 


53% 






Winter et al. (2001) 


48.3% 


51.7% 




Becker (2000) 


70% 


15.6% 


13.3% 


Reusch (2000) 


60.1% 


29.3% 


8.2% 



Note. Sources: Samuel Brand (2005); Barbara Townsend (2003); Paul Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001); Deborah Becker (2000); 
and Dianna Reusch (2000) 

Becker (2000) also found 1.1% of PBRT students were separated and Reusch (2000) found 1.0% of PBRT students were separated and 1.4% 
widowed. 

Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) did not look at marital status. 

Barbara Townsend (2003) did not explain how many post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students were single or divorced. 



Becker (2000), Townsend (2003), and Winter, Harris, and Ziegler (2001) are the only authors to 
ask PBRT students about dependents. Becker discovered 43.1% have one or more children and 
Townsend found that 54% of PBRT students have one or more children. Winter, Harris and 
Craig found an average of 0.8 children. Since only three studies looked at the number of 
dependents PBRT students have and none of the studies’ results reinforced the others’ results, at 
this point in time it is not possible to state whether PBRT students are more likely or less likely 
to have dependents. Becker is the only author to break down marital status and dependents by 
gender. In Becker’s study, female PBRT students were more likely than male PBRT students to 
be married; 75.4% of married PBRT students were female and 58.6% were male. Conversely, 
male PBRT students were more likely than female PBRT students to be single with 27.6% male 
and 9.8% female. While the majority of both female and male PBRT students had 0 dependents, 
males were a bit more likely to have no dependents at 61.5% compared to 55% of the females. 

According to Tables 4 and 5, post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students are 
predominantly employed three-fourth time and attend school fulltime. In comparing 



employment status and student status in Tables 4 and 5, the studies with the highest number of 
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PBRT students attending school fulltime, Brand (2005) and Reusch (2000), also found students 
the least likely to work fulltime. Becker (2000) also presented information about employment 
status by gender. Becker found more male PBRT students than females worked fulltime, 86.2 
versus 68.3% and found more female PBRT students worked part-time than males, 18.3 and 
13.8%, respectively. 

Table 4 



Employment Status of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 



Author 




Employment Status 






Full-time 


Part-time 


Unemployed 


Retired 


Brand (2005) 


33% 


36% 


31% 




Townsend (2003) 


71% 








Winter et al. (2001) 


58.1% 


27% 






Becker (2000) 


74.2% 


16.9% 


8% 




Reusch (2000) 


59.1% 


19.5% 


16.8% 


4.5% 



Note. Source: Samuel Brand (2005); Barbara Townsend (2003); Paul Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001); 
Deborah Becker (2000); and Dianna Reusch (2000) 

Barbara Townsend (2003) did not list the percentage of PBRTS students employed part-time, unemployed, or retired. 
Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) did not address employment status of PBRT students. 

Paul Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001) did not state the number of PBRT student unemployed or retired. 



Table 5 



Student Status of Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 



Author 


Student Status 




Full-time 


Part-time 


Brand (2005) 


75% 


25% 


Becker (2000) 


3.6% 


96.4% 


Reusch (2000) 


75.5% 


24.5% 



Note. Sources: Samuel Brand (2005); Paul Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001); 
Deborah Becker (2000); and Dianna Reusch (2000) 

Barbara Townsend (2003) and Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) did not address the 
student status of PBRT students. 

Paul Winter, Michael Harris, and Craig Ziegler (2001) stated the average credit hours enrolled 
is 5.5 but did not list the percentage of full- and part-time student status. 



Some of the recent studies investigated the highest degree held by post-baccalaureate 
reverse transfer students (Becker 2000; Quinley and Quinley, 1998; Reusch 2000; Townsend, 
2003; Windham and Perkins, 2000) and the educational background of PBRT students (Dianna 
Reusch 2000; Quinley and Quinley, 1998). The most recent research about PBRT students, 
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Brand (2005) and Evan McHugh (2003), however, did not include information about the PBRT 
students’ highest degree held and educational background. McHugh’s (2003) study, though, was 
specifically about PBRT students applying to nursing and two allied health programs. As Table 
6 indicates, the majority of post-baccalaureate reverse transfer students’ highest degree earned is 
a bachelor’s degree with 2.7 to 39% of PBRT students holding an advanced degree. Townsend’s 
(2003) finding is particularly noteworthy since she only included degree-seeking students in her 
survey of PBRT students in a two-year school in a Midsouth state and found that 25% of PBRT 
students held an advanced degree. Given that not all PBRT students enroll in a two-year college 
to earn a degree, 25% is a significant finding compared to most of the other studies’ results in the 
table below. 

Table 6 



Highest Degree Held by Post-baccalaureate Reverse Transfer Students 



Author 




Highest Degree Held 






Bachelor’s 


Master’s 


Advanced Professional 


More than 
Bachelor’s 


Townsend (2003) 


75% 




25% 




Becker (2000) 


61% 


39% 






Reusch (2000) 


81.9% 


18.1% 






Windham and Perkins (2000) 


83.0% 


16.2% 






Winter and Harris (1999) 


70.3% 


23.6% 


2.7% 




Quinley and Quinley (1998) 


77% 






23% 



Note. Sources: Barbara Townsend (2003); Deborah Becker (2000); Dianna Reusch; Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) 
Barbara Townsend (2003) did not specify what types of advanced degrees 25% of PBRT students had earned and did not 
specifically state 75% of PBRT students had a baccalaureate degree; 75% is inferred by purpose of her article. 

Deborah Becker (2000)’ s Highest Degree Held results are from Phase II of the study. 

Patricia Windham and George Perkins (2000) found 0.9% of PBRT students had a doctoral degree 2.2% held a law, medical or other 
professional degrees. 

Paul Winter and Michael Harris (1999) noted that 3.4% of their study’s PBRT students held an associate’s degree as a 
second college degree. 

Advanced means more than a bachelor’s degree but not specified (e.g. master’s, doctorate, etc.) 

John Quinley and Melissa Quinley (1998) did not specify what “More than bachelor’s” means. 



Reusch (2000) and Quinley and Quinley (1999) found nearly the same percentages of post- 
baccalaureate reverse transfer students who completed their undergraduate degree in the liberal 
arts. Reusch’s (2000) finding was 44.8% and Quinley and Quinley’s (1999) finding was 44%. 
Similarly, 55.1 and 54% of PBRT students majored in career-oriented fields as undergraduate 




